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A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 





“BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND,”—Cowper. 








BO'’SUN SAVES MIS MASTER’S LIFE. 


THE COAST-GUARDMAN’S YARN. 
PART II. 


“APTER receiving our instructions, we at once set 
about obeying orders, and, having made sure that 
we all understood each other, repaired to our several 
posts, patiently to await whatever might happen. 
“The first hour passed pretty well; the cold 
wasn’t so sharp as I had expected it would be, and 
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there wasn’t a sound except the waves rolling in 
one after another. Another hour—still nothing 
going on, weather improving, rain gone off, and 
the stars creeping out one by one, as if they were 
ashamed of themselves for being late on deck. I 
began to get tired of crouching down, so I changed 
my position a bit to get more comfortable, and 
again turned my face out to sea, expecting every 
moment to sight the blue light. 
Q : Paick ONB PENNY, 
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“Time kept going on, and still nothing had oc- 
curred to give the slightest idea that any one be- 
sides ourselves was on the move, when suddenly 
T saw a rocket go up to the eastward of our position, 
and, as near as I could guess, about four miles off— 
in fact, just where the captain had pointed out; 
then there was another that appeared to have been 
fired from the shore; then another and another. 

“¢QOho,’ thinks I, ‘we shan’t have to wait very 
long now, any ways. Don’t you wish you may get 
us a-larking over there to look arter you, my boys ? 
we know a trick or two, we do; you've tried that 
once too often this cruise.’ 

“Well, sir, I went on jabbering and chuckling to 
myself this way for ever so long, a-thinking how 
clever we should trick ’em, and looking straight at 
the place where I had last seen the light, when 
something caught my eye sideways-like. I started 
round, and my heart fairly jumped in my mouth, 
when I saw the blue light we had been expect- 
ing right out in front of us, and not. a quarter of 
2 mile off. I whips round my figure-head and stared 
up at the old cliff a’most hard enough to knock a 
hole in it. Well, there was the answering light just 
a-showing;, bang round again I spins like a tee- 
totum—not a bit too soon. ‘“There’s number 
two,” says I. Faee about, as the sojers say, there 
was the second number two, ‘And now Jack 
Rogers,” says: I to myself, “look out for squalls.’ 

“T knew very well that they couldn’t lade the 
boat and put off from the smmggler under some little 
time, so I had a look: at nuyraamns,, to see that every- 
thing was ship-shape and ready to hand, took in a 
reef or two of my belt, and cleared for action ; then 
T sat down quiet and readly, though my eutlass lay 
across my knees, andi I could hear my heart go 
thump. thump against the sides: of nryp fore-cabin, fit 
to stave my ribs out. 

« All of a@ sudden I heard a bit ofa scuffle half- 


way up the Devil’s Ladder, them a heavy thump, | 


and allwas stillagain. ‘Oh,’ thinks: I,, ‘ the gentle- 
man in the gallery what’s been a-showing the light, 
has tried to come down to the pit, amd the door 
keepers object to it. Poor fellow, he’s got it, I 
fear, for I’d know the sound. of Paddy Callaghan’s 
“bit av a switch,” ae he calls it, if there was a 
dozen shillelahs tothe fore” But though I thought 
all this to myself, I never took my eye off the sea ;. 
I watched with all my strength, I may say;, and 
hardly dared wink for fear I should miss anything: 
There was just sufficient light from the stars to 
enable one to see a little, and presently a dark speci 
appeared on the crest of a wave some way out; 
then I lost it again. I waited a minute or more. 
‘No,’ thinks I, ‘that can’t be her, she’d have 
shown again before now; besides, I must have 
heard them novw it’s so still. Yes, but it is them, 
though, and the blackguards are rowing with 
muffled oars.’ 

“T shrunk down into nothing a’most now, and 
only just kept my head high enough to be able to 
see over the rock in front of me. 

“Gradually they neared the shore, and I could 
see them more plainly; closer and closer still they 
crept, and as silently as the Flying Dutchman. <A 


shingle as they drove her clean out of the water on 
to the beach. ; 

“ One, tavo,.three, four, five, I could count as they 
jumped out of the boat, and another in her yet, and 
moreover I was near enough to hear their voices 
and to distinguish their words. ‘ New, then,’ said 
Long Jim, ‘ we must make two trips of it, you know; 
we can’t take it in once; so come on, and look 
alive too, we mustn’t dawdle about it. Those coast- 
guard sharks will soon find out their mistake, and 
then they'll be sure to make all sail this way. 
Each man take his keg and march ; now then, Gen, 
hand ’em out one by one, and let’s start together i: 

case of accidents. We needn’t leave any one with 
the boat; it would do no good, and we must have 
all hands to help carry the run.’ 

“Ben did as he was bid, and very soon the whole 
party left the boat-side, each man with a brandy 
keg on his shoulders. I knew they must pass 
close to my hiding-place, so I shrunk down flat on 
my face, and held my breath for fear I should 
betray my whereabouts ; but they seemed to haye 
no suspicion of danger, and kept steadily on one 
after another, as if this business they were about 
was perfectly just and lawful. First, I made out 
Long Jim’s heavy tread as he came by my ambush, 
then another a few paces behind him, and so on, 
until I had counted all six of them. I waited « 
second or two, and then popped up my head like 
Jack-in-the-box. They had reached the place where 
Humphrey had been stationed. ‘Why, what are 
they stopping for? Oh dear, oh dear, that silly 
chap can never have been and fallen asleep, surely. 
No; they're only shortening sail for a minute's 
rest; them kegs is heavy, I suppose. Now then, 
mates, trip anchor and get under weigh again. 
That’s right, and we'll be ready to convoy you 
directly, my jolly merchantmen, as soon as ever 
you round the first poimt on the Devil’s Ladder.’ 

“They were all at the foot of the cliff now; another 
‘ minute’s rest, and they were ascending. First of 
all, Long Jim’s: great carease went round the 
corner of the zig-zag; and was ‘lost to sight, to 
memory dear ;” them came the others in order, and 
one by one disappeared, for the pathway up the 
face of the rock is cut through the projecting 
masses of it, so that there is a high wall, like, 
towards. the sea, and the road runs between that 
and the eliff; and it was this point that they had 
now gained, 

«« Now's my time for action,’ says I, as I jumped 
up and steamed along towards the Point, ready to 
burst the boiler. My shipmates were terribly tired 
of their berth, and uncommon glad when I came to 
relieve them. When I told ’em the right moment 
was come, and that our smugglers were nearly half- 
way up towards the party above, they slipped their 
moorings pretty sharp, and we were all round the 
corner and at the foot of the Devil’s Ladder in no 
time. Having once gained this position, we had 


them nicely; they’d be sure to discover the party 
above them almost immediately, and then they'd 
turn round and make for the boats, and we should 
be just ready to receive ’em open-armed ; in fact, 
what with the party above, and ourselves below, 





few hearty strokes, and her gunwale scraped on the 


And now, sir, as I’ve 


they were in a regular trap. 
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got ’em there, they'll keep for a minute or two, 
whilst I have a spell at resting, for yarn-spin- 
ning’s dry work. Howsomever, there isn’t any 
erog to be served out here, and I’ve finished my 
allowance, so with your leave I'll have a bit of 
*baccy instead.” 

I was so interested in my companion’s story, 
which he told in a comical manner impossible to 
describe, that his stopping took me quite by sur- 
prise, and I must own did not altogether please 
me; but I knew it to be useless attempting to 
persuade him to proceed until he had indulged 
himself for a while, so I contented myself in the 
best way I could by following suit. 

The same process of knocking his pipe clean and 
reloading was resorted to as before; I lit another 
havannah, and for some time we blew off steam in 
silence. Old Rogers seemed thoroughly to enjoy 
his pipe; he leaned back against the rock, closed 
his eyes, and emitted the smoke in great sudden 


jets from his mouth, more after the fashion of a 


Red Indian than of acivilized being. He finished, 
however, as suddenly as he began, and almost 
startled me a second time by bringing himself 
into the perpendicular with a sharp spasmodic jerk. 

“All right again, sir,’ he exclaimed; “I’m 
yictualled for another cruise; let’s see, what lati- 
tude were we in? that’s to say, where had I got to 
in my yarn ?” 

“ Why, just where you and your party had come 
round the Point, and Long Jim and his men were 
in the trap,” I answered. 

“Haw! haw! haw! so ‘twas, sir, so *twas; and 
we hadn’t a very long time to wait for their lord- 
ships either. The first they knew of our presence 
was Paddy Callaghan standing right in front of 
‘em with his hat off, a-bowing and a-scraping like 
mad, and as purlite as possible, with the other men 
peering over his shoulder. 

“*A foin night intirely, Misther Long Jim,’ 
says Paddy; ‘and how are ye afther laving yer 
‘rinds at home? maybe ye’ll allow me to help ye wid 
the keg? it seems moighty heavy, and we're as 
fresh as shamrocks, ivery mother’s son av us.’ 

“< Betrayed!’ roared Long Jim; ‘ pitch the stuff 
over, boys, and away for the boat ;’ and down came 
the kegs gn to the sharp rocks below, scattering 
‘ar and wide their fiery contents. 

“* Whoop! hooray!’ screamed Paddy Callaghan ; 
‘more power, boys! look out below, and be ready 
to recave the gintlemen.’ 

“ Ready enough we were, and in another moment 
they were upon us with a rush, and a general strug- 
gle commenced. Our skipper, a kind-hearted man, 
though rough in the exterior, had ordered us to 
avoid all bloodshed, and only to use our arms in 
selfsdefence; so it was man to man and hand to 
hand, as it were. The smugglers well knew that 
‘heir only chance was to reach the boat and put 
ut to sea, and they fought hard to gain their 
object. Each one of us had enough to do to keep 
his opponent in tow, and though we were almost 
immediately reinforced by those from above, our 
adversaries seemed determined to resist to the 
utmost, and to struggle manfully for liberty. 


“ By some unfortunate chance I had to cope with | 








the leader of the smugglers, the well-known Long 
Jim, as he was called, a man much superior to me 
in stature and bodily strength; and gradually but 
surely he forced me back through the inélée, until 
ours became literally a single combat, for the light 
was insufficient to allow of my position being ob- 
served, even had there been a single one of my 
mates at liberty to assist me; but the truth was, 
we had expected little resistance when we had once 
hemmed them in; and their fierce onslaught had 
taken us by surprise, and every one’s hands were 
full on his own account. I struggled with might 
and main, sir, but I felt that he was too much for 
me, and that I could only prevent his escape by 
clinging to him like a leech. But still nearer and 
nearer to the boat we drew, though I obstinately 
disputed every inch of ground, when suddenly I 
twisted my legs round his and we fell together, 
still grappling each other with the feelings of 
enraged animals. Again and again we struck 
blindly at each other in the uncertain light, as we 
rolled over and over on the beach, until scarcely 
ten yards separated us from the boat, whilst I 
could have screamed with mortification when I 
found that every second brought us nearer to it. 

* Driven to extremities, I had several times at- 
tempted to use my cutlass; but we were at too close 
quarters, and instead of assisting, it only hampered 
me; so I was about to throw it away, when the ruf- 
fian seized and wrenched it from my grasp, and, 
struggling uppermost at the same time, pinned me 
to the earth, with his brawny hand on my throat. 

“ Long Jim waited an instant, drew a long breath, 
and then hissed out ina fearful whisper that I shall 
never forget: ‘ Jack Rogers, I know you and you 
know me. I have no wish to take your life; but 
it’s death or liberty with me now. I won't be 
taken; so loose your hold, or I'll slay you where 
you lay.’ 

“* Murder away, you ruffian!’ I gasped out, for 
T was well-nigh choked with his great, powerful fin- 
gers on my windpipe; ‘ for I won't leave go whilst 
there’s a shot in the locker.’ 

«¢ Qne more chance I'll give you, idiot, though 
every second’s precious to me. Jack Rogers, do 
what I say, and save me from a deeper crime.’ 

“¢ No! LT roared, with all the remaining strength 
IT had. 

««'Then your sand’s run out!’ and I thought it 
was too, to the last grain; for the brawny arm was 
raised, and the hand clutched the deadly, gleaming 
weapon, which in another instant must have fallen 
and clove my skull in two, when there was a howl 
and a savage bark, and Bo’sun’s fangs were fastened 
in the fellow’s throat.” 

The old man paused as if overcome by the recol- 
lection of his deadly encounter, and his providential 
deliverance in the hour of peril, and he fondly patted 
the rough head of his four-footed friend. 

“ Ah, Bo’sun, old dog! you were a friend in need 
and a friend indeed,” he continued. “ That bite, 
sir, I humbly believe was sent in mercy to us both ; 
for did it not save Long Jim from the awful crime 
of murder that he contemplated ? and ah’s me, sir, 
but for that, old Jack Rogers had died a sudden and 
a violent death, with a heavy cargo of unrepented 
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sins aboard. Thankful, ay, thankful have I been 
ever since to Almighty God for that mercy which 
he vouchsafed to me; and all my kindness—all my 
care—cannot, in my mind, repay God’s humble in- 
strument, that lame old dog, for the great share he 
bore in my deliverance. 

“T’ve spun this yarn a many times, sir; but I 
never get to that part without being a little un- 
manued-like; but you'll forgive an old salt for that, 
I know, yer honour; and now I’ll put the last touch 
or two, and turn my story out all ship-shape.” 

“ Nay, my good fellow,” I said, “ don’t proceed 
if the recollection distresses you; you’ve told me 
much, and I'll not press you for more to-night; 
perhaps you will finish it another time, for I con- 
fess I should like it all.” 

* No time like the present, sir, and I’ve but few 
more words to say. You now know how it is me 
and Bo’sun are mates for life; but you asked me 
how his poor leg came to be so terrible crooked.” 

* Yes, I am more than ever desirous of knowing 
that part of the history, and if you are sure you do 
not mind 

“ Mind! No indeed, sir, I should think not; it 
isn’t often I gets such a listener, and somehow or 
other it’s a tale as I’m fond of telling; it shows the 
old dog’s colours so well, like. Mind, indeed! I’m 
fond of speaking of him, poor fellow, and I'll go on 
at once. 

“ Well, you see, sir, when Mister Long Jim felt 
the teeth in his weazand, it took him so by surprise 
that he seemed to forget me altogether, and to turn 
all his attention to hisnewenemy. He left his hold 
of me and jumped on to his feet, and this time I 
didn’t prevent him; then he got poor Bo’sun by 
the throat as he had done me, and squeezed him 
with all his strength. Even then it was a hard 
matter to shake him off, and before he had succeeded 
in that, I was by his side, pistol in hand; and as he 
dashed the poor dog with full force against a rock, I 
struck him fair on the temples with the butt end 
of it, and laid him on his back senseless. Just 
then down came some of our men, who had man- 
aged to handcuff the other smugglers, and were 
coming to my assistance, though it was rayther late 
in the day for that, I thought. Howsomever, I 
handed over my prisoner, and left them to clap the 
darbies on him whilst I went to pick up poor 
Bo’sun’s body—for I'd made up my mind he must 
be as dead as a herring. Not a bit of it, sir; the 
poor old chap was sadly hurt and looked terrible 
queer, surely; but he’d plenty of life in him yet, 
for all that. I took him up in my arms and looked 
him over: there was one leg sadly broken, but no 
other wound, and I was only too thankful that he 
wasn’t killed outright. Well, sir, we marched our 
prisoners to the lock-up, and then I carried poor 
Bo’sun home—Paddy Callaghan a-sailing in my 
wake, dancing and whooping and pitying the dog 
by turns; for Paddy was a thorough soft-hearted 
chap, though bold as a lion, and nothing would do 
but he must come along with me and help set the 
broken limb; and the tears came into his eyes as 
well as mine, when we saw the agony we were 
obliged to put the poor dumb brute to. He held 
him, and I set the leg as well as I could, bound it 
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up, and covered it over with a pitch plaister; and, 
poor old fellow, he laid up in dock to refit for a lon g 
time, but we made but a poorish splice of it after all, 
and he’s been as lame as you sce ever since. But 
howsomever, yer honour, he don’t seem to mind, 
and is just as happy as he was afore his hurt; so 
if he don’t care, why, I’m sure that’s the chief thing, 
and I’m satisfied with doing my best for him, and 
—and—that’s about the end of my yarn, sir.” 

Cordially I thanked him for his story, which had 
much interested me. He seemed pleased with my 
approbation, but much more so at the few kind 
words of praise and the friendly pat that I bestowed 
on his old companion. 

“ But by the by,” I asked, as the thought struck 
me, “how did Bo’sun manage to come to your 
assistance just at the right moment? you left him 
locked up at home, you remember.” 

“Oh, I forgot that, so I did. Why, you see, 
sir, my girl Mary didn’t know as my orders were 
to leave him at home, and he kept on making such 
a whining and scraping at the door that he kept 
her awake; and at last, not being able to bear his 
row any longer, she got up and let him out the 
back way, well knowing that he’d soon find me out, 
which he did, lucky for me.” 

“ One more question, Rogers, and I'll bother you 
no more; tell me what became of your formidable 
opponent, Long Jim? I trust he met with his 
deserts.” 

“ Why, yes, he was tried and found guilty, but 
as there were no former convictions against him, 
he was not heavily punished. But that night was 
a lesson to him sir, as well as to me; he’s an altered 
being since then, and is working hard and making 
an honest living as a boatman; him and me’s very 
good friends now, and what’s more, he’s a’most as 
fond of the dog as I am, ‘for didn’t he save me 
from worse than death,’ he says, ‘ notwithstanding 
I shall carry his mark to the grave.’ Yes, Long 
Jim’s doing well, sir; he lives close to me, and 
one day, if you'll condescend, you shall have a chat 
with him, for he’s a right-down amusing chap.” 

“And now, Rogers,’ I exclaimed, “I promise 
you never to ask you to sell your dog again, as I 
did last year, and I beg your pardon for doing so: 
had I known how much you owe him, believe me 
no such request had ever passed my lips.” 

“Thank ye, sir; thank ye kindly,” he answered. 
*“ Yes, I do indeed owe him much, and I’m a differ- 
ent man since then, I humbly trust, and my life 
wasn’t spared for nothing, I hope. TI don’t allow 
others, if I can help it, nor do I ever myself wan- 
tonly destroy or harm any of the creatures that 
God in his allwise purposes has made; and as for 
dogs, sir, why, every cur in the town knows old 
Jack Rogers: I’m always kind to them; for, says I 
to myself, ‘Who knows but some poor fellow is as 
fond of that ugly chap as I am of my old Bo’sun 
Well, I suppose you’re going to turn in now, sir? 
as I buttoned up my coat preparatory to a start. 

“Yes, it is getting rayther late.” ; 

“Many thanks to you for so patiently listening 
to an old salt’s yarn, and if ye’ve any fancy for an- 
other, one of these fine nights, I’ll be only too glad 
to do my best to amuse yer honour.” 
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With a hearty “ Good-night,” and a shake of his 
honest hand, I turned towards home, my liking for 
the grateful old man still in the ascendant, and my 
respect, need I say, increased a hundred fold. 





LORD ELGIN’S MISSION TO CHINA.* 


TuoveH the splendour of India may strike us as 
more gorgeous, and we are in reality far more in- 
terested in its deeds, yet the history of China, to a 
reflecting mind, is more attractive still. We find 
in it indeed none of those brilliant achievements 
and magnificent productions alike in art and in 
arms, which have been associated with Hindostan 
in our eyes, ever since the Grecian Alexander in- 
vaded its soil. But there is a more placid interest 
attached to its existence. Without at all following 
those fabulous stories which the natives and the 
Jesuits promulgated concerning it a century or two 
ago, we may at least be assured that it is by far 
the oldest of all living nations. We place not the 
slightest faith in the sixteen volumes which a 
French writer of that religious order published of 
it in Paris fully a hundred years ago. We con- 
temn the ideas of its existence as a civilized power 
for, as they allege, many many thousands, nay even 
hundreds of thousands of years: nor, of course, do 
we believe that it ever was the central or leading 
government on earth. In comparison with the 
immortal deeds and influence of Rome in ancient 
days, or of our own glorious little isle in modern, 
it sinks into insignificance. But still, without 
entering into any comparison between it and the 
great mistress of the pagan world, there can be no 
doubt that, placed in the same scale with the 
Chinese, our island is but a speck, and our exist- 
ence but a span. Confucius, too, the earliest of 
their recognised writers, still interests us for having, 
centuries before the Christian era, promulgated a 
code of morals and a system of philosophy inferior 
only to those of Christianity itself. And as humble 
followers of literature, we cannot but feel almost 
personally interested in the history of the only 
country on earth which not merely recognises 
literature, but stamps on it the badge of being the 
chief, if not sole, claim to public employment. On 
all these grounds, and many more which it were 
needless to allude to hore, we have felt a transcend- 
ent interest in the recent events in China, and in 
the success of Lord Elgin’s mission to conclude with 
it a commercial treaty which, extended to other 
nations both in the Old World and the New, might 
ultimately have the effect of introducing a wide- 
spread if not universal brotherhood, by again 
bringing the majority of the human race into 
friendly relations with one-third of the vast family 
of man. 

We nced not here enter into any detail of that 
mysterious rebellion which has for so many years 
past been associated with the history of China, and 
is supposed to have incorporated with it even the 
elements of Christianity itself. The work before 

* Narrative of the Earl of Elgin’s Mission to China and Japan, 


in the years 1857-8-9. By Laurence Oliphant, 2 yols, London: 
Wm, Blackwood & Sons, 








us makes little allusion to it, being posterior in date 
to the period of its outbreak ; though we could not 
help feeling a melancholy interest in a transient 
fact recorded in Mr. Oliphant’s pages—namely, 
that a vast city, containing, before the occurrence 
of the rebellion, only a few years ago, five hundred 
thousand inhabitants, had, when visited by him 
during his recent tour, been reduced to a wretched 
population of only a few thousands. What a ter- 
rible tale of havoc and of woe does this tell! But, 
as already remarked, it is foreign to our purpose. 
We shall, therefore, rigidly confine ourselves to the 
epoch of this work, which commences with that 
capture of the lorcha, a few years ago, which led 
to the conclusion of the recent treaty, and we fear, 
also, to the outbreak of the present war. We avoid 
any expression of opinion, or the introduction of 
controversial matter, for every reader of the de- 
bates in Parliament must have been tired of 
the references to Sir John Bowring, the Chinese 
lorcha, and Commissioner Yeh. Yeh was a sturdy 
disputant, if not a stout-hearted man, and when 
satisfaction was demanded for the alleged insult to 
the British flag, at once denounced the barbarians 
in terms contemptuous and amusing enough. 

Mr. Oliphant, at considerable length, details the 
events that followed Yeh’s denunciation, but we 
shall not attempt any resumé of them here, as they 
were in reality unimportant, or at least far sur- 
passed in interest by those which occurred when 
Lord Elgin eventually arrived upon the scene. 
The unfortunate rebellion in India, it is well known, 
prevented him from reaching his destination— 
China—till a twelvemonth after his despatch from 
the shores of England; and we must consequently 
pass over the intervening operations till the 
period of his arrival, and the bombardment of the 
forts protecting Canton. 

This event is thus described by our author, 
after several allusions to the procrastinating policy 
of Yeh, and the unavailing measures adopted by 
that wily barbarian to stave off alike peace and 
war, that is to say, a commercial treaty or bom- 
bardment. Says Mr. Oliphant :— 

“From our exalted position we had a splendid 
view of the commencement of the bombardment, 
which began shortly after daylight, and continued 
without intermission for twenty-seven hours. Ten 
o’clock was fixed as the hour for the landing of the 
blue-jackets of the ‘Furious,’ under Captain Os- 
born; and I was glad to avail myself, by accompany- 
ing him, of the opportunity afforded of being an eye- 
witness, under the most favourable circumstances, 
of all the operations. 

“Thanks to the exertions of the Sappers, a very 
fair road had been made through the village near 
the landing-place. After passing through it, we 
met a wounded man of the 59th, and two wounded 
men of the French Naval Brigade—the first evidence 
of any active resistance having been offered to our 
progress. These men had been wounded in a slight 
skirmish, which had resulted in the precipitate re- 
treat of the Chinese. Meeting Loch, who was 
temporarily attached to the General's staff, in the 
village, I pushed on with him as quickly as possible 
to the front. This was about a mile from the 
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village; and, when we arrived, the French and | 


English admirals and Gencral Straubenzee were 
seated at luncheon in a grave. The advance had 
pushed on so rapidly in pursuit of the retreating 
Chinese, that there was a pause in the operations 
in consequence of the guns and ammunition not 
having come up. Moreover, we were close to Lin’s 


Tort, the capture of which it had been arranged | 


should complete the first day’s operations. As the 
French had a light field-piece with them, it was 
agreed that they should open upon Lin’s Fort from 
a hillock within easy range, while the 59th should 
occupy a joss-house to the right, from which they 
could reach the embrasures of the fort with their 
Infield rifles. ‘To the joss-house, which was de- 


serted, we accordingly repaired, and, screened by | 


the wall, amused ourselves by trying to repress 
the harmless fire which the garrison kept up at 
intervals. When our field-piece came up, and a 
shell burst near them, these brave defenders un- 
hesitatingly evacuated the fort—a fact as patent to 
our allies as it was to ourselves. When the banner 
of the last man had disappeared behind the rising 
ground beyond, the French rushed in ; and it must 
be admitted that there was no reason why we should 
not have done the same. It was an operation en- 
tirely devoid of risk for either party; but to our 
allies is due the credit of their superior quickness 
of perception. Indeed, so little of this quality had 
some of our own men, that they rushed at the fort 
with loud shouts, apparently mistaking the tri- 
colour, which waved from its walls, for a Chinese 
banner. As the French sailors often carry small 
tricolor flags in the pockets of their spacious trou- 
sers, their conquests are rapidly proclaimed. Upon 
this occasion the leading marine, having been pro- 
vident enough to supply himself with a national 
‘pavilion,’ sprung upon the walls flag in hand, 
and, shouting ‘ Vive lAmiral !— 1’ Empereur !—la 
France !—l’Angleterre !’ all in a breath, created an 
intense amount of enthusiasm, and was embraced 
by his admiral, and invested with the legion of 
honour on the spot. 

“The fort was a small circular building, fitted 
for the reception of about 200 men. We entered 
and inspected it, and from the parapet obtained a 
good view of the city walls, about 600 yards distant. 
As soon as the Chinese perceived us in possession, 
the guns from the city opened upon us, but without 
much effect. Meantime the naval brigade and 
marines had been coming wp, and extending far to 
the right, over undulating ground covered with 
graves and clumps of wood. From Lin’s Fort we 
had an excellent view of a skirmish in which they 
engaged with some braves, who now appeared for 
the first time in some force. These latter were 
soon driven back to the base of the hill on which 
Gough’s Fort is situated, but only to advance again 
as our men retired. Indeed, as a considerable dis- 
tance separated the combatants throughout, the 
Chinese seemed to gain confidence from this mode 
of warfare, and began to collect in great numbers 
behind a small village, from which they made a 
grand advance, with quantities of banners waving, 
and great yelling and vapouring, throwing forward 
skirmishers in pairs carrying gingalls, making con- 
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tempiuous gestures at their enemies, and indulging 
in divers antics, for which their leader, a tall man 
in blue, who carried a huge sword, was especially 
conspicuous. He was followed by a standard- 
bearer, capering along ten yards in advance of the 
crowd. This brave army ultimately succeeded in 
occupying a straggling wood, and in ensconcing 
themselves in the horse-shoe graves with which 
the hill-sides abounded, and which formed natural 
rifle-pits. Above these, with their heads well 
under cover, they defiantly waved flags, and 
managed, with their gingalls, to wound some of 
our men, as they dodged from one grave to 
another. ‘The hill presented somewhat the ap- 
pearance of an animated rabbit-warren. Two or 
three shells, however, judiciously dropped amongst 
them from Lin’s Fort, soon started them from 
their hiding-places; and the gentleman in blue 
displayed even more agility in hopping back again 
at the head of his army, than he had in his 
advance.” 

After other operations, the capture of Canton fol- 
lowed, and the well known commercial treaty, in 
which this country introduced a new feature into 
diplomacy, and, for the first time in the history of 
the world, while contending for her own rights 
stipulated, on the triumph of British arms, that 
the advantages obtained should not be confined to 
herself, but extended to other nations. 

Mr. Oliphant sometimes displays a considerable 
share of Scottish humour. The effect of cham- 
pagne upon the minds of the “barbarians,” as we 
consider the Chinese—though, in justice to their 
originality, at least in so far as vituperation is 
concerned, it must be acknowledged that they first 
bestowed the complimentary term on us—is de- 
scribed by him in a style too light for our steady 
pages and grave deportment. But his graphic 
delineation of a Chinese dinner may be quoted :— 

*T was glad to have an opportunity at Shanghai 
of renewing my acquaintance with the Taoutai, 
whom I found to be a person of considerable in- 
telligence and enlightenment. One day I dined 
with him, and partook not of a flimsy refection, 
such as those usually offered on such occasions, 
but of a good substantial repast, beginning with 
bird’s-nest soup, followed by shark’s fins, béche de 
mer, and other indescribable delicacies, as entyées ; 
then mutton and turkey, as piéces de resistance, 
carved at a side-table in a civilized manner, and 
handed round cut up into mouthfuls, so that the 
refined chopstick replaced throughout the rude 
knife and fork of the West. We may certainly 
adopt with advantage the more elegant custom of 
China in this respect, and as we have ceased to 
carve the joints in dishes, make the next step in 
advance, and no longer cut up slices of them in 
our plates. There, however, we might stop: the 
usage of stretching across the table, and collecting 
a heap of delicacies from every dish in your neigh- 
bour’s plate, as a mark of politeness, is decidedly 
objectionable. Some of the dishes were so con- 
structed as to admit of a small charcoal fire in the 
centre, so that the soup or viands surrounding 1b 
were kept constantly warm. There were wines 0! 


different qualities, but principally extracted from 
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millet-seed, and always drunk warm; and after 
dinner some very strong but delicately flavoured 
tea called red, which answers the purpose of coffee 
as a digestive, and simply differs from the green 
in being subjected for a much longer time to the 
steaming process. The green tea, which is the 
least powerful and most refreshing, is a milder 
infusion, the leaf being slightly dried over a fire, 
and still green. This was followed by some de- 
licious almond tea. The guests upon the occasion 
were Mr. Robertson, Mr. John Meadows and my- 
self, the Haefan-ting or Prefect and the principal 
military mandarin in Shanghai. The conversation 
turned chiefly on a comparison of the different ad- 
ministrative systems of England and China, inter- 
spersed with the most fulsome compliments, with 
now and then a feeler thrown out by the Taoutai 
on the subject of existing troubles, when his en- 
deavours to conceal his desire to gain as much 
information as possible on our probable policy were 
highly diverting.” 

Mr. Oliphant, we may add, had previously had 
experience of Chinese cookery at an inn. The 
following is the brief account of how he made, or 
had to make, himself at home there :— 

“We refreshed ourselves, after the fatigues of 
our exploration, at a Chinese restaurant, where I 
made my first experience in Chinese cookery, and, 
in spite of the novelty of the implements, managed, 
by the aid of chopsticks, to make a very satisfactory 
repast off eggs a year old preserved in clay, shark’s 
fins and radishes pared and boiled into a thick soup, 
béche de mer or sea-slugs, shrimps made into a 
paste with sea-chestnuts, bamboo roots, and garlic, 
rendered piquant by the addition of soy and sundry 
other pickles and condiments, and washed down 
with warm samshu in minute cups. Dishes and 
plates were all on the smallest possible scale, and 
pieces of square brown paper served the purpose of 
napkins.” 

The pages of our author have been so much 
quoted from, that we find difficulty in citing pas- 
sages with which our readers may not already be 
familiar. The twelfth chapter alone of the first 
volume strikes us as not utterly hackneyed, and it 
abounds with highly picturesque description. We 
select his description of the “Snowy Valley,” as 
given in his tour :— 

“Our way led through young pine woods, the 
smaller branches of which had been lopped for 
firewood, and passed along the precipitous side of 
the hill in which it had been scarped. When we 
had attained an elevation of about 1000 feet, and 
looked back from a projecting spur in the range, a 
beautiful panoramic view met the eye. The valley 
we had traversed in the morning, dotted with 
scattered villages, and divided by the river winding 
away to the horizon like a silver thread, lay at our 
feet, while, on our right, pendulous woods of bam- 
boo covered the steep slopes of the mountain: 
planted with perfect regularity, their feathery 
plumes, of varied hues and exquisite grace of 
form, waved gently in the breeze. 

“Taking a last look at this lovely scene, we 
reached in a few steps the summit of the pass, and, 
crossing it, found ourselves in an amphitheatre sur- 
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rounded by partially wooded hills, in the midst of 
which the most prominent object was the group of 
quaint, gabled, upturned-cornered houses, which 
formed the ‘Temple of the Snowy Crevice ;’ this 
was to be our resting-place for the night. Here 
we were received by sundry bonzes, in black or 
grey serge, with shaven crowns, who were dis- 
pensing, at the charge of a few ‘cash,’ yellow 
tickets for the celestial regions, to groups of 
female devotees, of whom we had already passed 
many on tho hill-side, helping themselves along 
upon their little feet—so ill adapted to the moun- 
tains—by means of stout staves. A number of 
them, with ruddy countenances, by no means un- 
comely, and whose neat attire and comfortable 
embonpoint gave evidence of a domestic condition 
of ease and independence, knelt upon small circular 
mats or hassocks, and prostrated themselves before 
a row of gods and goddesses, the largest of which, 
in the centre, was about twenty-five feet in height. 
Huge black images, with ferocious countenances 
and drawn swords, guarded the sanctity of the 
temple; and near them was a handsome bell, 
where the officiating priest kept up a low mo- 
notonous chant, and tapped a little bell as tho 
signal for genuflection or prostration on the part 
of the congregation, who were in the meantime 
burning little pieces of ycllow paper, lighting joss- 
sticks, or telling their rosaries. In another hall a 
number of persons were employed in manufacturing 
bamboo mats. We were compelled to pass through 
these holy places on our way to our bedroom, which 
was in a range of buildings at the back. 

“As we had yet a few hours of daylight, we 
procured at the temple a guide, by name Kim-bau, 
who should be immortalized in the first hand-book 
which Mr. Murray publishes of these regions. He 
had been initiated into the mysteries of cicerone- 
ship by Mr. Meadows, and, although innocent of 
any language but his mother tongue, had learned 
his lesson, and took us to every point of view with 
scrupulous precision. First, we went to the Maou- 
kao-tae, where a priest’s little house is built upon 
a projecting ledge of rock that overhangs a precipice 
1000 fect high by aneroid measurement, to the edge 
of which we crept cautiously, and looked over broad, 
fertile valleys intersected by rivers, which met 
lovingly and flowed away to water distant fields. 
The hill-sides were terraced with rice and other 
cultivation, in some places to their summits; at 
others, the high lands were wooded, and strips of 
forest marked the course of impetuous torrents 
tumbling into the glistening streams beneath. A 
town lay peacefully sleeping in the midst of the 
principal valley, and tiny figures could be dis- 
tinguished working in the fields, or following the 
winding paths. The scenery altogether reminded 
me of the Mahabuleshwar Hills, where, however, 
the precipices are higher. From here we scrambled 
along the edge of the precipice for a few hun- 
dred yards, until we reached the waterfall called 
the ‘ Thousand-fathom Precipice,’ where Kim-bau 
showed us the special pine-tree, to which, as con- 
scientious sight-seers, it was our duty to cling and 
crane over till we could see the pool beneath, and 
the rush of waters and the dizzy height made our 
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brains spin. The waterfall itself is only 400 feet 
in height, but the stream tumbles and leaps down the 
valley after it has left the pool for at least as many 
hundred feet more, before it becomes a quiet well- 
conducted river. We descended by steep slippery 
paths through pine-woods and groves of bamboo to 
the foot of the fall, and at a distance of thirty 
yards from the fall were drenched with the spray. 
From this point the scene was in the highest 
degree sublime and impressive: before us a smooth 
wall of precipitous rock, from four to five hundred 
feet high, intersected by a white line of foam, ex- 
tended in the form of a semicircle on each side. 
Five hundred feet below lay the green valley, shut 
in by the lofty range beyond.” 

His delineation of “The Sacred Island of Pooto” 
is equally interesting :— 

“At sunset we dropt anchor in ‘the Sea of 
the Waterlilies,’ off the sacred Island of Pootoo. 
We devoted a day to the examination of its mys- 
teries. A broad paved causeway led us over the 
low shoulder of a hill into a lovely valley, where a 
pile of grey pagodas and temples, with upturned 
roofs of imperial yellow and walls of vermilion, 
were embosomed in foliage of the brightest green, 
and huge impending masses of rugged granite lay 
scattered upon the steep hillside above, as though 
they had been glued upon it by some giant hand. 
A quaint gateway, covered with inscriptions, opened 
upon a maze of courtyards and a collection of sacred 
buildings, some especially erected to protect slabs 
of extreme antiquity inscribed with holy sentiments, 
others containing enormous bells, struck with a 
hammer swinging beside them instead of a clapper; 
others, and these were the largest and most nume- 
rous, filled with monster images of both sexes and 
all sizes, from the giant figure of Kwang-yin, the 
goddess of mercy, to whom the whole was dedicated, 
to a row of little gods three inches high. In the 
courtyards were sacred bronzes, containing sacred 
fire, and overshadowed by sacred trees; and there 
was a sacred pond, full of sacred fishes, covered 
with the sacred lotus, and spanned by a single-arched 
bridge. 

“ Everywhere groups of filthy bonzes were col- 
lected, basking half-naked in the sun, and inspecting 
their own tattered habiliments or those of their 
neighbours, chanting monotonous prayers, or wan- 
dering about telling their beads, crowding round 
me while I was sketching them, and staring 
vacantly through their bleared eyes upon the 
strangers. Clad in ragged robes of grey serge, 
they infested the place like a description of vermin 
peculiar to it, wearing these ashy-coloured vest- 
ments till they dropped off, apparently ignorant of 
one use of water. Generally covered with cuta- 
neous eruptions, they were, in all cases, pervaded 
by an atmosphere which rendered their proximity 
in the highest degree offensive. When we were en- 
tertained by the chief priest of the island on tea 
and preserves in a room of limited dimensions, 
crowded with these holy men, the odour of their 
sanctity became altogether unbearable. Our host 
himself was, however, an exception ; he was a man 
cleanly in his appearance, of a mild and intelligent 
countenance, and robed in a stole of yellow. He 
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told us that he was the spiritual superior of five 
hundred priests then on the island; that it was 
devoted entirely to religious purposes, no layman 
being allowed to reside upon it, but that a few 
nuns were numbered in the population. I should 
have been inclined to suppose that our authority 
considerably understated the number at five hun- 
dred; and from the quantity of bonzes we saw, 
Mr. Williams’ estimate of two thousand appeared 
more likely to be correct. That gentleman calcu- 
lates the number of temples, shrines, and monas- 
teries which are collected upon this little island 
at sixty. We were contented with rambling over 
the island, and entering five or six.” 

Superstition, it may be added, prevails here in 
the grossest form. It is impossible to conceive 
anything more revolting to human reason than the 
picture which Mr. Oliphant gives of one of these 
devotees prostrated, seemingly in profound devotion, 
before a huge caldron which looks like a gigantic 
pitch-pot. From the context we gather that these 
buildings and their inmates are in all respects as 
repulsive as they appear. 

The remainder of Mr. Oliphant’s first volume is 
devoted to descriptions of Lord Elgin’s interviews 
with the Imperial Commissioners, the preliminaries 
and conclusion of the treaties, and kindred topics, 
with which the public are already familiar. His 
second volume is almost exclusively occupied by a 
narrative of the subsequent expedition to Japan, 
on which we do not at present intend to enter. 
Reverting, therefore, to China, we may be per- 
mitted to express a cordial concurrence with Lord 
Palmerston’s recent declaration in Parliament, that 
we are neither at war, nor going to renew war with 
that power. An imposing demonstration may 
possibly be desirable to vindicate the majesty of 
British arms; but as the Emperor of China has 
already shown a disposition to express regret for 
the late unfortunate occurrence on the Peiho, and 
to remain on terms of amity with England, we 
trust, and indeed feel assured, that no obstacle 
will be thrown in his way by the government of 
this country. Our premier, distinguished for 
courtesy in private life, doubtless knows the ex- 
pediency of extending like amenity to a nation, 
and is aware that in intercourse with foreign 
countries, as well as in the government of men, 
more is to be gained by clemency than by violence 
—more to be obtained from address than from 
arms. 





THE LAST PRAYER OF GUSTAVUS 
ADOLPHUS. 


From a French biography of Gustavus Adolphus 
of Sweden, we extract the following account of the 
conduct of this Christian soldier and Protestant 
champion on the morning of the battle of Lutzen. 
At break of day, Gustavus Adolphus summoned 
his chaplain, and spent an hour in prayer with him. 
He afterwards took part in the religious service 
performed every morning for the soldiers. It was 


remarked that, contrary to his usual custom, he 
remained on his knees the whole time. 
sorbed in deepest meditation. 


He was ab- 
He commanded the 
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celebrated war-song, composed by himself, to be 
sung, which aroused the spirit of his warriors on the 
eve of battle :— 

“Fear not, little flock, the tumult and the threat- 
ening cries around thee: thine enemies are rejoicing 
over thy downfall; but their joy shall not endure. 


Let not thy courage fail. Thy cause is the cause 
of God; fulfil thy mission, commit thyself into the 
hands of the Lord, and thou shalt fear no danger. 
Another Gideon shall arise to defend the people 
and the word of God. 

“We trust in the name of Jesus, and the violence 
and craft of the infidels shall be turned against 
themselves. They shall become objects of scorn and 
contempt ; God is with us, we are with him : victory 
is ours !” 

It was the 6th of November, 1632; a thick fog 
overspread the scene of the expected combat. Even 
the most advanced troops were invisible to each 
other. They heard only the chanted Psalms, over- 
powered occasionally by the roar of Wallenstein’s 
cannon, which announced the approaching attack. 
Gustavus Adolphus, waiting the rising of the sun, 
arranged his army in order of battle, and gave it 








the ancient watch-word, “ God is with us.” He was 
on horseback, and without armour. His friends en- 
treated him to shield himself from the fire of the 
enemy, especially on a day such as that on which 
they were entering. He replied, “The Lord is my 
shield.” He subsequently passed through the ranks 
to encourage the soldiers. He first addressed the 
Swedes. “ Beloved countrymen and friends, the day 
has arrived wherein you must avaii rourselves of 
all you have learned in your numerous engagements. 
You have before you the enemy so long sought 
for, and he is no longer sheltered by formidable 
intrenchments or lofty mountains; he is there on 
the plain before us. Not willingly, as you know, 
does he accept the challenge, nor because he be- 
lieves himself sure of victory. No, but because he 
finds it impossible longer to avoid the rencounter. 
Wherefore be ready, conduct yourselves as valiant 
soldiers, fight bravely for your God, your country, 
and your king.” He passed from thence to the left 
wing of the army, formed by the German auxiliaries. 
“ My brethren and loyal comrades! I entreat and 
exhort you, by your conscience as Christians and by 
your honour as soldiers, to do your duty this day 








as you have done it heretofore. A year ago, and | 
not far from this spot, you conquered old Tilly and 

his army. I trust the enemy now in front of us 

will have no better fate. March on with courage; 

you will fight, not under my orders, but with me, 

and by my side. I will lead the way. Iam ready 

to risk my life and shed my blood with you. Follow 

me. Trust in God, and gain a victory of which you 

and your descendants shall reap the fruits for ever- 

more. Remember that if you are conquered, fare- 

well for ever to your religion and your liberty.” 
The soldiers responded to the words of their leader 
by enthusiastic shouts of joy. 

Gustavus Adolphus, far from joiming in their 
transports, was more grave than usual, and ap- 
peared almost sad. He had made all his arrange- 
ments as a man preparing for death. He had ap- 
pointed the Duke Bernard de Weimar his successor 
in command, in the event of his falling in the battle. 
The melancholy overshadowing his countenance 
indicated the solemn thoughts which stirred his 
soul, and the last regret bestowed on the purest 
earthly affections before giving himself unreservedly 
to God for ever. Towards eleven o’clock the fog 
dispersed, and the rays of the sun illumined the 
fields of Lutzen. When the two armies were in 
sight, Gustavus Adolphus inclined his head, and 
prayed for the last time mentally and with aston- 
ishing fervour. ‘Then raising his eyes to heaven, 
his hands clasped over the hilt of his sword, he 
exclaimed, “Jesus, Jesus, be thou my aid in this 
day, wherein I strive for the glory of thy holy name.” 
He waved his sword above his head and added, 
* Forward now, in the name of the Lord.” 

After a fierce struggle, the soldiers of Gustavus 
remained masters of the field of Lutzen. But the 
victory was turned into mourning that day for the 
Swedish army. ‘Their beloved king was dead. 
Nothing could compensate for that irreparable loss. 
The troops mourned for him as for a father; and 
all the Protestants of Europe regarded their dearest 
hopes as buried with him in his tomb. But the 
cause of which he was the champion was, by the 
wonderful workings of Providence, carried on in a 
way inscrutable to human calculation. Who would 
have believed, when fell the hero of the north, the 
most valiant and enlightened defender of the Re- 
formed faith, that it would not be the exploits of 
his gallant successors, but the policy of two Roman 
cardinals, that would give to Germany the religious 
freedom for w_ich she had struggled during thirty 
years! 

When Gustavus Adolphus was implored to be 
careful of his life, so precious to the cause of truth, 
he replied, “God, the all-powerful, ever liveth !” 
The unexpected issue of this long and cruel war 
has justified his pious saying, which is otherwise 
confirmed by many facts in the history of nations, 
when human calculations are baffled and human 
combinations brought to nought by the omnipo- 
tence and beneficence of the Ruler of the uni- 
verse ! 

Gustavus was scarcely forty years of age when 
he died. ‘The story of his heroic life we shall 
before long narrate. 


He is the very ideal of a 
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cumstances of the times, which rendered an appeal 
to arms necessary for the preservation of higher 
blessings than mere outward peace, he displayed 
throughout the conflict as much the piety of the 
saint as the heroism of the soldier. 


JELLY. 


Many of us can perhaps remember the time when 
extreme notions prevailed relative to the life-sup- 
porting power of jelly. No sooner was an invalid 
discharged from the doctor’s hands, than the nurse 
began to ply the patient with her jellies. Culves’ 
feet had a sort of historical reputation as being the 
stock jelly-maker. Next in esteem came isinglass, 
perhaps, in one of its many varieties. Hartshorn 
shavings were used upon certain occasions, under 
the false impression that jelly from this source was 
endowed with special properties. In the history of 
medical delusions, the doctrine of signatwres, as it is 
called, holds a conspicuous place. A tenet of this 
doctrine was, that articles of medicine presented 
an external aspect, or character, of their medicinal 
virtues. Inasmuch as hartshorn shavings yielded, 
on distillation, the volatile fluid even now popularly 
termed hartshorn, but chemically ainmonia, there- 
fore it was imagined that the jelly from hartshorn 
shavings would be stronger and more restorative 
than other jelly. 

All trne jelly has for its foundation the chemical 
principle of gelatine; and, the doctrine of signa- 
tures notwithstanding, it little matters from what 
source the gelatine is obtained. The modern con- 
fectioner obtains jelly from a great variety of 
sources; all innocent enough, though some ot! 
them would, if known or remembered, do a little 
violence to one’s prejudices. Parchment shavings, 
boiled down, make very excellent jelly; but a 
person eating such would do well to forget the 
origin and manufacture of parchment. White kid 
glove leather can be transmuted into jelly; and lam 
told that jelly is actually obtained by London con- 
fectioners from this source. Well, kid-skin is not 
repulsive to think about; but one may as well for- 
get that many of the smaller sized ladies’ kid gloves 
(so called) are manufactured from rats’ skins! Ivory 
turnings and ivory dust are a source of jelly, both 
convenient and delicate, notwithstanding a certain 
violence done to one’s sentiments on learning that 
a delicate jelly, trembling under the spoon, was 
made from the dust and cuttings of a small-tooth 


comb! <A very large proportion of all bones is 
e ° ° ° xv 3 
gelatine. It is hardened in bone by mixture wits 


a white powder, technically called “bone earth,” 
the latter being a mixture, chemically speaking, 0 
carbonate and phosphate of lime. If a bone be 
soaked for a considerable time in ordinary vinegat, 
or, still better, in weak spirit of salt, all the bone- 
earth is dissolved, and all the gelatine remains 
behind, ready to be transformed into jelly by 8 
lution in water. Much of the gelatine sold as 4 
substitute for isinglass is actually obtained in this 
way, though, in some respects, it is inferior to §° 
latine otherwise obtained ; the fact being, that long 
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kitchens a peculiar sort of boiler, termed a digester, 
may be found. It is a vessel firmly closed, and 
which remains firmly closed until the steam, gene- 
rated by boiling, acquires sufficient force to press 
up a valve. Water boils in an open vessel at 212° 
of Fahrenheit’s thermometer; but, if the steam be 
restrained by pressure, the boiling point of water 
is elevated, and also its solvent power. For this 
reason a bone placed in a digester with waiter, 
and the water sufficiently heated, the gelatine of 
the bone dissolves out. Prolonged boiling, how- 
ever, damages the quality of gclatine—indced, alters 
its chemical composition to some extent; where- 
fore it happens that jelly thus extracted by the aid 
of a digester is none of the best. 

T have adverted to the medical superstition of 
signatures, aS an explanation of the partiality once 
shown for jelly of hartshorn shavings. There are 
other superstitions relative to gelatine, the origin 
of which is less manifest. Almost from time im- 
memorial there has been a notion afloat, that some 
particular virtue resides in the jelly of snails. Fre- 
quently, even at the present time, in remote country 
places, the gelatinous matter of snails is prepared 
in various fashions, as a supposed restorative; but, 
up to the end of the last century at least, snail jelly 
was accepted as a regular article of medical dictctics. 
In most old cookery books, directions are given for 
making snail food; and wonderful examples are 
cited of the benefits derived from it. The curious 
thing is that, setting out with a belief in some par- 
ticular efficacy in the gelatine, or flesh, ina manner 
to speak, of snails, vague notions of their essential 
spirit crept in; and imaginary essences of snails 
were prepared by distillation. I say “ imaginary,” 
because every modern chemist is aware that a 
liquid scarcely differing from water results when a 
watery solution of gelatine is distilled, whether 
that gelatine be from snails or other sources. 

For a particular purpose, I have been hunting 
up all the old cookery books to be found in the 
library of the British Museum. The following ex- 
quisite contribution to the medical dietetics of snails 
I discover in a book of cookery under date 1714. 
It is entitled, “A collection of above three hundred 
receipts in Cookery, Physick, and Surgery, for the 
use of all good wives, tender mothers, and careful 
nurses. By severalhands.” In the book in ques- 
tion, the following is set forth as being “an excel- 
lent snail-water in a consumption :—Take a peck of 
large shell snails, lay them on a hot hearth before 
the fire, let them lic till they have done hissing and 
spitting, then wipe them from the froth, and break 
them ina mortar. Have a quart of earthworms, 
slit and scoured clean with salt and water; beat 
them with the snails; then take angelica, salendine 
wood, sorrel, agrimony, bearsfoot, barbary bark, 
great dock roots, of each two handfuls; rue half a 
handful, rosemary flowers one quart, half a pound 
of hartshorn; turmeric and ferrugreek, of each two 
ounces; half an ounce of powdered saffron, and 
three ounces of cloves fresh beat. Shred these in- 
gredients, and infuse all in three gallons of strong 
ule for twelve hours; then distil it, and draw off 
what runs good, and take three spoonsful of this in 
4 glass of sack or white wine an hour before every 
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meal. Tis highly recommended (writes the author), 
and has been used with great success in consump- 
tions and jaundice.” 

Jelly, though still prized as.a valuable article of 
food, has had to abate many pretensions since 
Majendie proved that dogs could not live on gela- 
tine alone. There was a time when nurses, and 
even doctors, thought that jelly alone was the most 
strengthening of foods. Other opinions prevail 
now. Indeed, Liebig has advanced the opinion 
that gelatine is endowed with no nutritive proper- 
ties whatever, and that, unlike sugar and starch, it 
cannot even minister to the development of animal 
heat. In advancing this opinion, it may be that 
Liebig has gone to an unsafe extreme; at the same 
time there can be no doubt that gelatine is not the 
generous life-supporter it was once imagined. 

Writing of starch, Iam here led to notice that 
it sometimes usurps the place of gelatine, being 
used for the preparation of jelly-like forms of food, 
to look at, but differing from true jellies, neverthe- 
less. If starch in any of its varicties be boiled for 
a time in water, a viscid tremulous mass results, 
very nearly allied to true jelly in appearance, and 
often substituted for it. Hvyery housewife knows 
that two varieties of lichen, sold respectively under 
the names of Iceland moss, and Carrageen or Irish 
moss, are frequently used as substitutes for gela- 
tine—isinglass, forexample. Not to be called over 
the coals by some too critical chemist, I beg to ex- 
press myself perfectly aware of the fact that a mi- 
nute difference of composition is attempted to be 
drawn, by some, between isinglass and gelatine. 
Whether that question be founded on fact is even 
doubtful; at any rate, if not the same, they are so 
closely similar that I may well be pardoned for 
treating of them as identical. Well, returning to 
Iceland moss and Irish moss, though used as sub- 
stitutes for gelatine as starting points for the pre- 
paration of jelly-like articles of food, they contain 
not a particle of gelatine. They are both rich in 
holding certain varicties of starch; hence their 
seeming power of gelatinization. 

What, now, about the so-called jelly of frnits— 
currant jelly, for example? Is there any gelatine 
there? By no means. Gelatine is exclusively 
found in the animal kingdom. ‘The soft, tremulous, 
jelly-like mass obtained from fruits, which also 
can be obtained from many vegetables—carrots and 
parsnips, for example—results from the half solution 
of organic principles known as pectine and pectic 
acid. The close resemblance borne by them to 
gelaiine is expressed by their name; pectis being 
the Greek word for jelly. 

Perhaps the most confirmed jelly-caters of pre- 
sent times are the Chinese. Most persons have 
heard of, or read about, the celebrated birds’-nest 
soup. ‘I'he latter is merely a flavoured solution 
of gelatine; and, according to the experience of 
those who have tasted it, is none the better for its 
curious origin: isinglass, or any other form of gela- 
tine, would have answered just as well. Nor are 
the Chinese content with the outlandish source of 
gelatine provided by birds’ nests; hundreds of 
junks traverse the Indian Ocean for the purpose of 
collecting disgusting marine creatures, known as 
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the “sea slug,” sometimes also called the béche de 
mer, and the sea-cucumber. Their epicurean tastes 
also prompt them, at great cost, to obtain deers’ 
tendons all the way from Central Tartary. Tendons 
are little else than pure gelatine; but gelatine 
might be obtained by our almond-eyed brethren 
from many more accessible sources. 

On the whole, it may be said of gelatine that it 
has lost much of its ancient repute. It cannot 
support life, or even satisfy the cravings of hunger, 
when eaten alone for periods together. To gorge 
a hungry person recovering from serious illness 
with jellies, is a mistake. Flesh-formers are what 
his hungry stomach craves for; but gelatine can- 
not produce flesh. Nevertheless, without gelatine, 
few, if any, sorts of animal food would be tolerable. 
To make good soup without gelatine is in a manner 
impossible. The almost universal distribution of 
gelatine throughout the animal kingdom shows 
that, however incompetent to support life alone, the 
Creator must have invested i+ with important 
uses. Not less agreeable to the taste than im- 
portant to the stomach is a well-made jelly; and 
if the partaker of it can overcome his prejudices, 
little will it matter whether the jelly be got from 
isinglass, calves’ feet, or rats’-skin kid gioves. 
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Mr. Peter Perritors was the tenant of a small 
section of a shop in a third-rate but populous street 
in the Borough, over the water. The shop pre- 
sented little in the way of attraction to the casual 
passer-by, being filled, as to the small window, 
with the cheap illustrated serials of the day, and 
as to the counter and shelves within, with news- 
papers weekly and daily, not always of the latest 
date. For Mr. Pettitoes was the proprietor of a 
newswalk, and, in the exercise of his vocation, dis- 
pensed a vast amount of knowledge to a rather 
extensive community. But though he might be 
designated as the monarch of a considerable territory 
—for it took him nearly five-and-twenty miles to per- 
zmbulate it every day, and he had a number of 
deputy perambulators, who did nearly twice as 
much more under his direction—yet was he in the 
receipt of a very small revenue. Pettitoes used to 
turn out of bed early every morning, both winter and 
summer, and trudge off to the city to the different 
news Offices for his daily batch of papers. He 
would not have been gone long before the juvenile 
band of deputy “walkers” would begin to congre- 
gate around his little shop-door, where, in expecta- 
tion of his return, they would amuse themselves in 
drumming the tattoo on his three shutters, in sky- 
larking with one another, in “overing” the posts on 
the kerb, in bawling, roaring, whistling and hooting, 
to the intense dissatisfaction of the near neighbours, 
which was sometimes evidenced by the protrusion 
of a night-capped head from an upper window, 
accompanied with a growling lecture—an apparition 
which served only to increase the uproar it was in- 
tended toallay. When Pettitoes appeared, perspir- 
ing under his damp burden, the urchins subsided 
into comparative quiet, and filed off on their several 
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beats as fast as their quota of papers could be dealt 
out to them. 

Pettitoes himself was trudging about to his 
customers’ houses during the best part of the day, 
while Mrs. P., who had a colony of little P.s to look 
after at home, did her best to collect a little money 
over the counter from casual purchasers. When 
the evening papers came out, Pettitoes had to 
repeat his rounds, though on a smaller scale; and 
it was true, as the poor man often averred, that 
his work was never done. With all his labours, 
however, and though he kept his little shop open 
up to the moment almost of getting into bed, he 
found it a very difficult thing indeed to pay his 
way honestly and make both ends meet. Many 
were the conferences which he held with his better 
half on the subject of their scanty resources, and 
the unpropitious prospects of their rising family. 
At length, at the close of a committee of ways and 
means of more than ordinary duration, Mrs. Petti- 
toes, who was a woman of spirit and conduct, 
proposed that they should make a bold stroke 
for it, and go in for the snuff and tobacco business, 
in addition to the newspaper traffic. She assured 
her husband that she could manage both together 
with perfect ease; and, as it would occasion no 
additional expense—for they had the shop all ready 
to hand—she saw no reason why they should not 
try it. 

Seeing no valid objection to the scheme, and 
knowing that he could get supplied with the ne- 
cessary goods on credit, Pettitoes fell in with it; 
and ina brief space of time, some trifling alterations 
having been made in the shop, the contemplated 
union was effected, and snuff, tobacco, and journal- 
ism were retailed under one roof. Still, the de- 
siderated improvement in their circumstances did 
not follow as expected: the shop was so small, and 
the little window was so smothered up, as Mrs. P. 
said, with the papers, that people couldn’t see it; 
and the snuff and tobacco moved off hardly at a 
greater rate than it might have done had the strug- 
gling man sat down sedulously to consume it him- 
self. Mrs. P. especially, as the venture had been 
made at her suggestion, was most mortified at this 
result, and she set her wits to work to bring about 
an improvement, if possible. 

Fortune favoured her. In one of the rare walks 
which she took in the neighbourhood, while peering 
about in a broker’s shop for a couple of second-hand 
flat-irons, what should she see sprawling on the 
ground, amidst a lot of lumber, but the figure of a 
tall Highlander, in full costume, in the act of pre- 
senting his nose with a pinch of snuff! To cheapen 
the figure, and to buy it and order it to be sent 
home, was the work of a very few minutes; and 
before Peter came back from his rounds that evening 
she had got her protégé sent home, had soaped and 
flannelled him and tenderly washed his face, and 
stuck him up at the side of the shop-door, with 4 
strict injunction that he was to do his duty. The 


sight of the bold Highlander, in tartan and trews, 
phillibeg and sporran, with broadsword and target, 
as he stood with dilated nostrils and ministermg 
finger and thumb elevated in the air, took Peter 





rather aback as he entered his shop-door; but he 
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at once saw the policy of such an addition to his 
establishment, and when he heard what an ex- 
cellent bargain his better half had made in the 
purchase, he could but express his approval of the 
transaction. 

It proved a capital hit of Mrs. P. The High- 
lander, as Highlanders always do, came to the 
rescue in the right nick of time, and turned the 
tide of fortune in their favour. Standing slightly 
forward at the shop-door, he could be seen for 
nearly a quarter of a mile in either direction, and 
his significant gesture spoke a language too plain 
to be misinterpreted. Smokers and snuffers re- 
cognised him from afar, and, at the instigation of 
his wooden fingers and polished cheerful face, the 
customers poured in regularly and constantly. 
The worthy couple soon had reason to rejoice in 
their thriving trade; the tobacco and the journal- 
ism mutually helped each other; the shop grew 
ornamental with fancy pipes and meerschaums, 
and the little Pettitoes grew fat and flourishing 
under the improved condition of cupboard and 
pantry. 

When old Dan Piper, who kept the established 
snuff and tobacco shop farther down the street, heard 
that the Pettitoes had gone into his line, he mocked 
at the presumption of a man who knew nothing of 
the business, who could not tell a cheroot from a 
carrot, in attempting anything of the kind; and 
affirmed that they would only burn their fingers by 
meddling with the trade. But old Dan proved a 
false prophet. It turned out all the better for 
Pettitoes that he did not know the mysteries of the 
business. Peter sold the goods as he bought them, 
and, never meddling with powdered glass, mahogany 
dust, or cabbage leaves, sold snuff and tobacco un- 
adulterated. As a consequence, he pleased his cus- 
tomers, and sold more and more goods. Already 
he had got over his difficulties, and was feeling his 
social position becoming respectable, when a misfor- 
tune happened which threatened to shift him back 
again into his old embarrassments. After returning 
from the city one Monday morning with his papers, 
he went to open the shop as usual, when behold! 
the bold Highlander was nowhere to be found. 
Here was a cruel discovery ; and Peter felt it to be 
more cruel still, when the conviction came over him 
that he had forgotten, on the previous Saturday 
night, to take in his wooden benefactor, but had left 
him outside the door; and therefore his loss was 
the consequence of his own negligence. The first 
leisure moment he could find, he ran off to the police 
tation, not without a glimmering of hope that the 
missing figure had been taken into custody as a 
houseless vagabond, and might be redeemable by a 
ine. 'That hope proved vain, and Peter saw nothing 
for it but to put up with the loss. 

We pass over the horror and indignation of 

rs. P. when she heard of the felonious abstraction 
of her protégé—merely remarking that she was too 
good a wife to upbraid poor Peter with the results 
of his negligence, and magnanimously held her 
tongue on that subject in his presence. Nay, she 
even went so far as to express a hope that their busi- 
ness was now too well established to suffer by theloss 
of their wooden benefactor, though in her heart she 
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did not feel at all confident that that hope would be- 
realized. Nor was it. A very short time sufficed. 
to demonstrate the value of the faithful ally they had 
lost. Owing to the shop being so small, and to its 
standing back a little from the general level, it could: 
not be seen at ten paces distance. When people 
no longer saw the Highlander, they imagined that 
he and the little shop had walked off together, and. 
they of course went elsewhere for their snuff and 
tobacco. Things had been going on but poorly for- 
several months, and the trade had almost dwindled 
down to its original insignificance, when one fore- 
noon little Charley Batter, who did the Walworth 
Road district, came headlong into the shop as if he- 
had been shot out of a gun, and, throwing himself 
on a pile of “pubs,” sat fanning himself with his 
cap, in the vain attempt to recover breath. 

“Oh! Mrs. Petti—ugh—ugh—puff—O my !” 

“Why, what’s the matter, Charley ?” 

“ Oh—ugh—ugh—the Bo’—the Bo’—” 

“The what ?” 

“The Bol’ celaner, yer know—well, I have foun’ 
him.” 

“ Where ?” screamed Mrs. P., with an explosion 
that sent a double “ Times” fluttering on to the floor. 

“Tf he ain’t a stannin’ down at old Dan Piper’s 
door this very minnit, I'll eat my hat.” 

“Ts he, though? Now, Charley, you just stay here: 
till I come back.” 

With that Mrs. Pettitoes vanished into the little 
back parlour, and a moment after re-appeared bon- 
netted and shawled, and shot herself out at the 
shop-door. 

Charley waited anxiously for her return, which 
did not take place immediately. He felt assured, 
from the delay, that there was a scene going on 
between his mistress and old Dan, such as he would 
have rejoiced to witness ; but he stuck faithfully to 
his post, cheating his impatience as well as he could 
by counting the advertisements in the morning’s 
paper. When Mrs. P. came back, she seemed a 
good deal flushed and excited, but resolute too, and 
as if ready to act. All she said to Charley were 
the words: “ You can swear to the Highlander, 
Charley ?” 

“T should think I could,” said the boy. 

Some customers came in, and no more was said. 
But when Pettitoes came in to his dinner, some- 
thing was done; the poor man being barely allowed 
to despatch his cold mutton ere he was himself 
despatched to Union Hall, charged to issue a cita- 
tion to Mr. Piper to appear before the magistrate, 
there to account for the possession of the stolen 
property, which he had doggedly refused to sur- 
render. 

When, a few days after, the cause came on for 
hearing, the worthy magistrate found himself called 
upon to solve a rather difficult problem. The bold 
Highlanders of Mr. Piper and Mr. Pettitoes were 
readily proved to be one and the same; but as 
both claimants were able to show that they had 
bought and paid for him, it was not easy to affirm 
which had the better right to his possession. 

“ Why didn’t you keep your wooden friend when 
you had him ?” said the judge to Mr. P. 

“Unfortunately, your honour, I forgot to take 
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him in at night, and in the morning he was 
gone.” 

“Then you must reap the fruits of your negli- 
gence. Mr. Piper has proved by two witnesses 
that he bought and paid for him fairly, and under 
these circumstances I cannot order it to be restored 
to you. Iam sorry for you; but the case is dis- 
missed.” 

The discomfited Pettitoes could scarcely credit 
the evidence of their senses when they heard this 
decision. They had expected a triumph, and had 
summoned their friends and their whole squad of 
newsboys to witness it; and now they had to sub- 
mit to an ignominious defeat. Dejected and chap- 
fallen, they returned home. 

When the parties came out of court, the squad 
of newsboys lagged behind the rest, and among 
them Charley Batter might have been observed 
particularly active; and, while evidently chuckling 
at some secret design, he was losing no time in 
communicating it to the rest. That it was re- 
ceived with a genuine relish by them all, was 
manifest; for a few moments they laughed and 
capered, and rubbed their hands with glee, and 
then, with a general shout, started offat a run and 
vanished round the corner. 

Mr. Piper, elated with his triumph, on leaving 
court had turned in with his friends into the “ Cat 
and Bagpipes,” to commemorate his success with 
a libation. The ale being good, and the company 
agreeable, he stayed there with his friends till the 
evening was far advanced. About shut-shop time 
he turned his face homewards; but lo! on coming 
within sight of his shop-door, he saw at once that 
the bold Highlander, who should have stood sen- 
tinel there, and on whose account he had been 
rejoicing so late, had vanished. He rushed into 
the shop, and demanded of his old dame what had 
become of him. 

The good dame, who was rather slow of motion 
and hard of hearing, did not even know that the 
treasure was gone. She gave a rather incoherent 
account of a mob of boys, who about dusk had come 
shouting round the door while she served six of 
them with a screw of tobacco a-piece, after which 
they all ran away shouting. That was all she knew. 

By some mysterious process or other, the very 
next morning the bold Highlander stood mounted 
at his old post at Pettitoes’ door, just as usual, with 
the exception that he was now chained and pad- 
locked round the loins, and couldn’t by any possi- 
bility wander any more. 

Of course, there was a second citation before the 
magistrate, and the case had to be tried again; 
only now, instead of Pettitoes versus Piper, it was 
Piper versus Pettitoes. The magistrate, on this 
second occasion, decided precisely as he had done 
on the first. Pettitoes had only got the property 
he had bought and paid for, and he, the magistrate, 
could not order him to surrender to another what 
was undoubtedly his own. 

It was now Dan Piper’s turn to retire discom- 
fited and dejected, and he found his way home this 
time without turning into the “ Cat and Bagpipes.” 
Dan threatened all manner of vengeance against 
the thief, if he should ever catch him, and against 
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the man who sold the figure to him in the first 
instance, and who had unaccountably disappeared 
from the neighbourhood. These threats, however, 
so far as we could learn, were never executed, and 
Dan had to put up with his loss. The bold High. 
lander remained with the Pettitoes, and did them 
good service for many along year. He was the 
pet cf the newsboys, who were never weary. of 
their good offices towards him; and Charley in 
particular kept him in a state of high polish, and 
seemed to regard him with peculiar affection. 





FEMALE EMPLOYMENT. 
No. Ul. 


Ix a former article on this subject, we promised to 
lay before our readers a few of the proposed plans 
for enabling women to gain an honourable liveli- 
hood and certainty of provision, rather than to be 
compelled, as at present, to accept a specics of 
alms from relatives, (alms in some cases grudgingly 
bestowed,) or to receive, in old age, gifts of charity 
from benevolent institutions. The mental suffering 
endured by refined and sensitive persons from this 
cruel compulsion of necessity need not be dwelt 
upon. 

The proposed employments may be classed under 
different heads. For the sake, however, of a clear 
understanding as to the varied occupations sug- 
gested, we shall in the first instance restrict our- 
selves to one department, namely—the “ Industrial;” 
under which term we include those branches of 
trade, of art, or of commerce, supposed to be suitable 
for educated workwomen, and of a sufficiently re- 
munerative character; reserving for another paper 
those fields of labour where women are required in 
connection with reformatories, prisons, workhouses, 
and hospitals. We likewise pass over educational 
institutions and schools of trainings; for however 
important these are, not being able to embrace all 
at once, we must leave them to be treated of specially. 

The dignity of ladyhood may, we fear, deem it 

an infringement, when it hears itself spoken of 
with traffic, trade, shops, and counting-houses— 
words not to be mentioned. to “ears polite ;” but it 
cannot be helped, the hour has struck on the great 
clock of time when such innovations are called for 
and must be tolerated. Custom has a marvellous 
power, and when familiar with certain phrases, 
such as the “industrial position of women,” “ edu- 
vated female labour,” “lady superintendent,” “ lady 
inspectress,” and the like, will become accepted 
just as readily as are now the terms of milliner, 
governess, matron, or housekeeper. 

To find new employments for either sex is 4 
matter of difficulty, and can be achieved only as 
new inventions make their way, and supersede old 
modes of action. We must, therefore, make up our 


minds to be content with some of the known and 
accepted employments, until, in the process of im- 
provement and enterprise, others may emerge from 
the ever-producing brains of genius. 

Women, here and there, already occupy positions 
of trust and management in different departments 
of labour; and what is now desired by those anxious 
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to diminish the numbers of unemployed gentle- 
women is, that those offices may be multiplied and 
extended all over the country. 

Some writers go the length of affirming that the 
long indifference shown by the public mind to the 
sufferings and destitution of women, almost amounts 
toa national sin. Until now, when the subject can 
no longer be kept in abeyance with safety to society, 
little has been done beyond the exclusion of women 
from mines, and the limiting of the hours of labour 
in factories. Both excellent statutes ! but laws only 
referring to the lower classes, while it is the women 
of the classes above these who now demand con- 
sideration. 

Happily the attention of statesmen and influential 
men, as well as the press, has now been directed 
to this. serious state of matters as regards the wants 
and necessities of unprovided-for women. The 
society for promoting their employment (in con- 
nection with the National Association for the Pro- 
motion of Social Science) has the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury for its president, and for its vice-presidents 
the Bishops of London and of Oxford, the Right 
Hon. W. EB. Gladstone, m.p., and the Vice-Chancel- 
lor Sir William Page Wood. The object of this 
society is to endeavour to find employment suitable 
‘x women; and classes will shortly be opened 
for their instruction in book-keeping, law-engross- 
ing, and other branches of business; thus prac- 
tically to ascertain the capacity of women for some 
of the occupations hitherto closed against them, 
ad to encourage their better and more complete 
education. It is likewise hoped that the pupils 
may be able to compete for certificates at the half- 
yearly examinations of the Society of Arts. <A 
writer on the subject of work for educated women, 
expressed his opinion that he saw “no reason why 
the wives and daughters of commercial men should 
not act as book-keepers;” and neither do we. In 
fact, many women do keep the books in the shops of 
tradesmen, especially in the shops of bakers and of 
butchers, and a good amount of attention is requisite 
‘or the correct performance of that task. We never 
knew of any objections being raised against women 
thus earning their living, simply because it is a 
common thing to do; and were it equally common 
‘or the daughters of merchants to keep their fathers’ 
or relatives’ books, no one would express the least 

‘urprise at seeing women thus employed. 

It is likewise suggested that they be made 
digible to undertake offices of trust and manage- 
ment, such as saleswomen, overseers of shops and 
warehouses in which girls are employed, cashiers, 
managers of departments in factories, having the 
superintendence of girls, sellers of goods on com- 
mission, and other similar occupations. It may 
here be remarked that any woman entering on a 
situation of industry, beyond the precincts of her 
amily, will thus, in process of time, find herself in 
the company of women of her own rank. 

The working of the electric telegraph is another 
source of emolument now opened up to women; 





and as their first introduction to that widely ex- 
tending branch of labour is interesting, we shall, | 
‘or the satisfaction of our readers, give a rapid | 
sketch of it. 


| elsewhere. 
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About six years ago Mr. Ricardo, u.r., the then 
chairman of the Electric and International Tele- 
graph Company, heard of a young girl, the 
daughter of one of the railway station-masters, 
who had for three years carried on, day by day, 
the whole of the electric telegraph business for her 
father, and that, too, with great intelligence and 
eorrectness. The idea of training and employing 
women as clerks for the Telegraph Company then 
suggested itself; it was proposed to the committee, 
and the proposition was warmly scconded by 
General Wylde, who has proved a most untiring 
friend to the cause. Opposition was at first shown ; 
but the experiment was permitted to proceed, and 
Mrs. Craig, the present intelligent matron, was ap- 
pointed to instruct, in her own room, eight pupils 
on two instruments. With what tact, perseverance, 
and success Mrs. Craig and her pupils worked, 
may be gathered from the fact that at Founder's 
Court alone upwards of ninety young women are 
now in active employment, the whole of the actual 
working of the instruments having fallen into their 
hands. 'The committee are now perfectly satisfied 
that the girls are not only more teachable, more 
attentive, and quicker-eyed than the men clerks 
formerly employed, but have also pronounced them 
to be more trustworthy, more easily managed, 
and, we may add, satisfied with lower wages. 

The result of the experiment has been so sat!s- 
factory, that about thirty more women are now 
employed at the branch offices, namely, eight at 
Charing Cross, two at Fleet Strect, two at 
Knightsbridge, etc.; and doubtless they will soon 
fill posts in all the branch offices of England. 

The instrumental clerks earn from eight to 
eighteen shillings per week, and the superintend- 
ing clerks from twenty to thirty shillings. Now, if 
we place one pound per week against nothing, 
these wages are good. Six weeks is considered 
the average time for learning the fluctuations of 
the needle, after which period payment for service 
commences, nor is any fee required for instruction. 
If at the end of two months the pupil cannot 
conquer the movement of the hands, she is dis- 
missed as incompetent to master the art. The 
young girls now working at Lothbury are chiefly 
the daughters of small tradesmen; but several 
are the children of Government clerks—Somerset 
House or Treasury men—while three or four are 
the daughters of clergymen. 

Other companies, the Magnetic, and the Lon- 
don District Telegraph Companies (the offices of 
which are in Threadneedle Street), are following 
the steps of the International, and have already 
engaged a number of hands, who are now being 
instructed ; but the honour and the credit of the 
movement is due to the Electric and International 
Company. The success which has followed this 
practical and liberal attempt to afford employment 
for women, may induce others who have it in their 
power, materially to assist this praiseworthy ob- 
ject. 

The employment of women as clerks in tele- 
graph offices being an accomplished fact, there seems 
no just cause why they should not become clerks 
As, in too many instances, we take 
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offence at names rather than things, should ladies 
have a distaste for the appellation of clerks, let 
those thus officiating be called assistants, if they 
like that term better. In positions where intel- 
ligence is wanted rather than strength, number- 
less avenues might be opened up, so that women 
could again become workers as they once were, 
before the absurd and pernicious ideas about “ gen- 
tility” took possession of their minds, to the exclu- 
sion of common sense. In the progress of civiliza- 
tion, every day opens up new departments of 
employment for educated men, and the world of 
labour is surely wide enough to admit women like- 
wise to some of these occupations. 

The plan proposed by Mr. Sykes, of Hudders- 
field, and to be brought before Parliament, of 
having Government savings banks added to every 
post-office in the kingdom where money orders are 
granted—the number of which offices is 1500— 
will give employment to a large amount of labour 
in the way of accountants or clerks. And, if the re- 
port be true that the scheme has been approved of by 
the post-office authorities, there can be little doubt 
that it will be carried through Parliament, and put 
into execution shortly afterwards, thus affording a 
good livelihood to perhaps more than a thousand 
women, should these new offices be given to them, 
as is suggested. 

In some places, the master or clerk of the post- 
office may be able to act in both capacities; but 
where the business of the post-office is extensive, 
new hands would be required, and there duly 
trained women might be accepted and no man 
needs suffer inconvenience or be displaced. Su- 
bordinate positions in post-offices are also named 
as suitable to the habits of women, as well as 
ticket-givers at railway stations, where mere boys 
are frequently employed, greatly, we think, to their 
detriment. It is not judicious to put very young 
persons in the way of temptation, where money 
is passing continually through their hands, and it 
would be better for the morals of the young were 
they not thus prematurely pushed into the world 
of business. Many are.the sad tales of frauds and 
embezzlements committed in such situations by 
mere boys. Where women have been employed 
in offices of trust, it is rarely, if ever, that they 
have betrayed the confidence reposed in them. 
Speaking of post-offices brings to remembrance 
that, some years since, long before the question of 
work for women had attracted public attention, 
we saw two women acting in what seemed a novel 
capucity, namely, as letter-carriers. The occupation 
apparently agreed with them, for they looked 
healthy and active; and, being in a small country 
town, their rounds would not be over-fatiguing. 
On wet days they wore water-proof capes, similar 
to those worn by policemen. 

It may not be generally known that, although 
in London much opposition exists against women 
acquiring certain kinds of trade (such as watch- 
making, for example), in other places in England 
women are thus employed, and to a great extent ; in- 
deed, they have a monopoly of one special branch of 
that trade. In one large factory in Christchurch, 
not more than two or three men are employed, and 
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these merely to do the rougher part ofthe work. As 
many as 500 women have been employed at a time 
in this factory; but of course their numbers vary 
according to the demand. It is pleasant to know 
that a great many of these women work at home, 
as there exist serious objections to the employment 
of women in factories. A good workwoman can 
earn about sixteen shillings per week—“a good 
thing for her family,” said the foreman, who was 
showing a lady over the manufactory. The men 
in that locality are perfectly satisfied that women 
should so work, proving the truth of what we re- 
marked about custom and usage. Some of the 
women live as far distant as twenty or thirty miles 
from the town of Christchurch, though they have 
been originally trained in the factory. The mis. 
tress said to the visitor, “Our girls get very 
fond of the work, and they like to feel that they 
are helping their families.” The special branch of 
watchmaking in which they are employed is in the 
manufacture of what is called the “ chain,” which 
is used in most watches and in all chronometers, 
The overseer attached great importance to this part 
of the work; as, said he, “ the prosperity of England 
depends on her navy, the lives of seamen on the 
chronometer, and the accuracy of the chronometer 
on its chain: and chains are made in no other 
place in England except in Christchurch and its 
neighbourhood.” We notice these facts simply to 
show that prejudices may exist in one part of the 
country that are quite unknown in another. The 
workers at Christchurch manufactory could not be 
made to comprehend why women should not help 
to make watches; moreover, it was affirmed that 
the fingers of the girls were more suited to the 
delicacy of the manipulation required. This species 
of employment is not quoted as one for educated 
or higher class women, unless on the supposition 
that, could capital be forthcoming, a few women of 
business habits might have an establishment of 
their own for the teaching and the employment of 
girls in this branch of manufacture. 

Printing is another occupation supposed to be 
fitted for women. A skilful compositor assured us 
that he would undertake to teach the art of print- 
ing, in a very brief space of time, to any one who 
would offer herself as a pupil. It has just come to 
our knowledge that a lady has established a print- 
ing-press, and has six young girls as scholars or 
apprentices. We saw a specimen of the print: 
ing, which, for the short trial yet made, seemed 
very nicely executed. It is called the “ Victoria’ 
Printing Press. 

When it is estimated that in England 30,000 
men are employed to sell ribbons, laces, and 
other articles of millinery, while our streets are 
crowded with poverty-stricken women, the endea- 
vour to give bread to some of these destitute ones 
cannot, in the mean time, be considered hasty, 
even were it to induce men to forsake trades of s0 
feminine a nature and seek others where strength 
might be more in demand and the occupation more 
in accordance with their manliness. Anyhow, if 
does not seem consistent with the principles of 
justice, that so much sorrow, suffering, and priva- 
tion should fall to the share of the weaker sex. 
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